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Governors’ Conference 


‘THis oF STATE GOVERNMENT is devoted substanti- 
ally to the work of the Governors’ Conference. Since 
1g08 when President Theodore Roosevelt called the first 
meeting of governors, the Conference has been an im- 
portant instrument for perfecting the union of the states. 
The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Conference was 
held May 26-29 at Oklahoma City, (page 179). Heading 
the agenda were topics concerning reconversion, con- 
servation of natural resources, veterans’ affairs, and na- 
tional defense. Papers were read by Governor Thye of 
Minnesota on soil conservation, by Governor Schoeppel 
of Kansas on minerals, and by Governor Laney of Arkan 
sas on forestry. Veterans affairs were discussed by Gen 
eral Bradley and Governor Edge of New Jersey. Gover 
nor Caldwell of Florida spoke on education, Governor 
Vivian of Colorado on government and industry, and 
Governor Cherry of North Carolina on agriculture. 
Secretary of War Patterson and Governor Kelly of Michi- 
gan described the development of the national guard 
system. The meeting closed with an executive session at 
which General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz dis- 
cussed problems of national defense. 


The States and Reconversion 


IN AN ApprEss delivered at the Thirty-eighth Annual Meet 
ing of the Governors’ Conference (page 171). Governor 
Edward Martin gave an extended report of the activities 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference. Through 
out the past year the Committee has followed the pro 
grams outlined at the 1944 and 1945 Conferences. It has 
promoted plans for reconversion, further developed a 
constructive tax and fiscal program, promoted federal- 
state cooperation, and emphasized the desirability of re- 
turning to the states functions that were lent to the 
federal government during the war. As a result of the 
tax and fiscal policy developed by the Committee in co- 
operation with the Council of State Governments in 1941, 
“when the war ended, the states were in the best financial 
condition in half a century.” In anticipation of the prob- 
lems of reconversion, the states have established organt- 
zations to deal with unemployment, developed plans for 
public works, established veterans’ agencies, perfected un- 
employment compensation systems, and expanded educa- 
tional facilities. Governor Martin spoke of the great job 
done during the war by Americans working together but, 
he said, “the aftermaths of war have always been difhcult 
times. . . . One major problem is to make our form of 
government work. It must work not only for the welfare 
of our own people but for the safety of the world.” 


Education in the Postwar Period 

GoveRNor MILLARD F. Catpwe spoke at the Oklahoma 
City meeting of the Governors’ Conference on the subject 
of education (page 174). According to Governor Cald- 


well our educational troubles are organic in nature and it 
will take strong and courageous measures to correct them, 
An adequate educational program should have “efficient 
plant facilities, able and inspired teachers, and well-de- 
fined objectives.” Veteran students are not entirely re- 
sponsible for the over-burdening of the educational facili- 
ties. Governor Caldwell showed that there is a direct 
connection between the abundance of money from war. 
time earnings and the heavy college enrollment. He dis. 
cussed the lack of efhcient, properly trained teachers and 
offered a program that would “help supply to our schools 
teachers equipped by both training and aptitude for 
places in our system.” Good citizenship is also an im. 
portant part of our educational system; “through better 
training of youth, we can insure a greater America.” 


History of the Governors’ Conference 


Pur GoveRNOoRS’ CONFERENCE 
extra-governmental institutions devised by the American 
people to facilitate the operation of their federal system, 
The first meeting of the Governors was called by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1go8 for the purpose of 
discussing the question of conservation and the Con- 
ference became a permanent organization in igi2. It 
is primarily a deliberative body but in recent years it has 
functioned as an active part of the governmental ma 
chinery. During World War II national defense and wat 
efforts were the foremost problems brought before the 
Conference but with the end of the war plans for recon 
version assumed first place on the agenda. “A new in- 
strument for perfecting the government of the Union 
has been developed by the Governors of the States. It is 


(page 184) 1s one of the 


certain to be increasingly employed as America turns to 
consider the emerging problems of the future.” 


On The Cover 


Governors’ Conference—May 14, 1908 


First Row Seated: Governor Harris, Governor Hughes, 
Governor Davidson, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Mitchell, President Roosevelt, Vice-President Fairbanks, Mr. 
Justice Harlan, Mr. Justice Brewer, Mr. Justice White, Mr. 
Justice Mckenna, Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. 
Justice Moody, Secretary Cortelyou. 

First Row Standing: Governor Post, Governor Proctor, 
Governor Fort, Governor Blanchard, Governor Burke, Gov 
ernor Folk, Governor Norris, Governor Hoch, Governor Wood- 
ruff, Governor Higgins, Governor Glenn, Governor Dineen, 
Governor Warner, Governor Hanly, Governor Comer, Gov- 
ernor Brooks, Governor Buchtel, Governor Gooding, Governor 
Noel. 

Second Row Standing: General MacKenzie, Mr. Shipp, Mr. 


Burton, Mr. Pinchot, Senator Bankhead, Mr. Herbert Knox 
Smith, Dr. McGee, Mr. Newell, Governor Kibbey, Governor 
Ansel, Governor Cutler, unidentified, Governor Lea, unt 


dentified, Governor Dawson, Governor Floyd, Governor 
Willson, Governor Swanson, Governor Curry, Governor Craw- 


ford, Governor Johnson, Governor Stuart, Ex-Governot Hill, 


Governor Frear, Mr. Parker, Mr. Stone, Mr. Hackett, Gov 
ernor Hoggatt. 
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HE States of this Union expect their 
governors to exercise leadership, leadership 
of the most careful and frankest sort, and 
therefore it is of the utmost consequence to 
the country that men who attempt to exer- 
cise leadership should come together in com- 
mon council to consider the affairs that the 
whole country is concerned in, but that 


(they) individually have to deal with. 


Wooprow WILSON 
Governor of New Jersey 
Fourth Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference 
Spring Lake, New Jersey, 
September 12, 1977 
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The States Meet ‘The Challenge 


of Reconversion 


Opening Statement of Major General Edward Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Governors’ Conference, at the 38th Annual Conference, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Mon- 
day Morning, May 27, 1946. 


nors of the several states have had a busy 
year. They have relearned—the hard way— 
that peace has its problems no less than war. 

In accordance with the programs outlined at 
the meeting of the Governors’ Conference at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania in 1944 and at the meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference at Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, in 1945, your Executive Committee 
throughout the past year has concerned itself 
with the following: 

First: Promoting, in every possible way, plans 
and programs for effective state action in the 
reconversion from a war to a peacetime economy; 

Second: Further development of a constructive 
tax and fiscal program for the use of the states; 

Third: The promotion of and insistence upon 
the development of cooperative governmental 
programs in accordance with the long-established, 
successfully-operated pattern of federal-state co- 
operation; and 

Fourth: The return to the states of those state 
functions that were loaned to the federal govern- 
ment for the war-production emergency. 

In the performance of these duties and respon- 
sibilities, the Executive Committee has held five 
regular meetings, has conferred with the President 
of the United States, has met with congressional 
delegations and heads of federal departments; 
and the Chairman has testified before and sub- 
mitted memoranda to congressional committees. 


Te Governors’ Conference and the Gover- 


Postwar Reconstruction and Development 


During the war years, the states dedicated all 
their resources and all their facilities to effective 
prosecution of the war. Every state in the Union 
may be proud of its accomplishments. They have 
set an example for future generations. In addition, 
they concerned themselves with putting their 
governmental houses in order, so that the states 
would be able to do their full part in postwar 
reconstruction and development. 

The states anticipated that the major problem 
in the postwar period would probably be unem- 
ployment. Every state established some type of 
state planning organization to deal with this and 
other problems. 
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The states developed comprehensive public 
works plans and programs. They are blue-printed. 
Funds are available. They are ready to be put into 
operation when materials and man-power can 
be secured. 

Every state established veterans’ agencies, or 
consultation service, to provide all possible help 
and assistance to the veterans and to cooperate 
effectively with the Veterans’ Administration in 
the rehabilitation of our returning veterans and 
in providing for them every opportunity as they 
return to civilian life. 

In 1945, state legislatures generally expanded and 
perfected their unemployment compensation sys- 
tems, extended coverage and liberalized benefits. 

The Governors’ Conference worked with the 
War Department, the National Guard Association 
and the Reserve Corps in developing a plan for 
the reestablishment of the National Guard as an 
important part of our plans of national defense. 

To every extent possible, the states expanded 
their educational facilities and educational insti- 
tutions in order to be able to take care of the 
enormous demand of returning veterans for further 
and additional educational advantages. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


In 1941, the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference in cooperation with the 
Council of State Governments, developed a war- 
time tax and fiscal program and recommended it 
to the states. This program urged: 

First: The maintenance of tax rates during 
the war to enable the states to build reserves and 
to cooperate with the anti-inflation program; 

Second: The payment of debts; and 

Third: The conservation of state surpluses to 
be dedicated to the repair of state capital struc- 
tures, worn out and depleted by unprecedented 
war use, and the establishment of an “anchor 
to windward” against less prosperous days. 

Almost all of the states adopted such a program 
in whole or in part. As a result, at the end of the 
war over-all state debt had been reduced more 
than 25 per cent; states and local governments 
had accumulated and largely invested in govern- 
ment bonds more than $5,000,000,000 in surplus 
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funds; and unemployment compensation reserves 
in the states totaled more than $6,500,000. When 
the war ended, the states were in the best financial 
condition in half a century. 

The Governors’ Conference at Mackinac Island 
directed the Council of State Governments to 
further study the question of tax and fiscal policy 
in the light of postwar conditions and postwar 
needs and to develop a report to be submitted to 
the states for their consideration before the next 
meetings of the state legislatures. A progress and 
preliminary report will be presented to the Con- 
ference at this meeting. The final report will be 
in the hands of the Governors early in the fall. 


Federal-State Cooperation 


For more than thirty years, the federal and 
state governments, working together have developed 
and perfected a cooperative pattern to provide 
public service in which the federal government, 
the state governments, and the local governments, 
all have joint interests. 

This pattern of operation was first established 
on a country-wide basis in the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1g14—the national agricultural act creating 
the county agent system. In 1916, the Bureau 
of Public Roads Act followed the same pattern. 
And the same federal-state cooperative plan was 
embodied in the public health program, the vo- 
cational education program, and the social security 
program of the national government. 

In 1944 and 1945, the meetings of the Governors’ 
Conference unanimously endorsed this method of 
development and operation of cooperative govern- 
mental services. They urged its continuance with 
respect to public projects and public services in 
the postwar period. In accordance with the policy 
adopted by the Governors’ Conference, your 
Executive Committee has urged and insisted that 
the Congress follow this long-established, success- 
ful pattern and not adopt a new pattern based upon 
a policy of direct federal contact, direct federal 
administration, and direct federal control with 
respect to the 3,500 political subdivisions of the 
country without reference to the states. 

This is a major question of governmental policy. 
It has been the source of much discussion and con- 
siderable controversy. This is particularly true 
with respect to the G.I. Bill; the Hill-Burton Bill, 
designed to promote the construction of hospitals 
especially in the rural areas and notably it was the 
main point at issue in the development of a 
national airport program. 

In planning a national airport program, two 
bills were drafted with the assistance of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. A bill was introduced 
in the Senate which provided that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration should cooperate with the 


states and work through the states in the con 
struction of smaller airports. But, it also provided 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration should 
work directly with the larger municipalities jn 
the construction and expansion totaling more 
than 800. 

The bill introduced in the House permitted 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to deal with 
any and all political subdivisions throughout the 
country without reference to state plans or 
state agencies. 

In accordance with your directives, the Executive 
Committee opposed these bills. The Executive 
Committee testified before the Senate Commerce 
Committee in opposition to the proposed Senate 
bill, and it was amended on the floor of the Senate 
to require federal-state cooperation in the develop- 
ment of plans for airports generally and for the 
construction and operation of them. 

The House passed its bill to enable the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to deal directly with all 
political subdivisions. After months of delay, the 
Conference Committee approved a report embody- 
ing the main provisions of the House bill. This 
Conference Report was approved by the House in 
March. On April go, after much discussion, the 
Senate likewise approved this Report. | 

The question of whether the federal-state co 
operative pattern of administration shall be con- 
tinued, therefore, shifts to the state legislatures, 
It is for them to decide, whether in the develop- 
ment of a national airport system, where the states 
will inevitably be paying the major part of the 
cost, they wish the states to be co-partners. 


Return of the Employment Service 


At the Governors’ Conference in 1944 you urged 
that “as soon as practicable the employment service 
should be immediately returned to the states.” In 
1945, you resolved “that Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference be directed to urge 
the immediate return of the employment service 
to the states and to take all possible steps to 
that end.” 

Your Executive Committee has done just that. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Governors’ Conference at Mackinac, the Executive 
Committee met with the President of the United 
States and urged the immediate return of the 
employment service to the states. A detailed memo- 
randum on the subject was presented to him. The 
President agreed with the Committee that the em- 
ployment service should be returned to the states. 
He expressed the opinion, however, that this service 
should be retained under federal control and 
federal direction until June go, 1946. 

Your Committee then supported measures in 
Congress designed to return these services immedi- 
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ately. Such an act was passed but it was pocket- 
vetoed by the President last December. 


The Executive Committee later held confer- 


ences with congressional leaders urging the imme- 
diate return of the employment service to the 
states and the return of the service as taken over, 
without additional federal restrictions or additional 
rules and regulations which would tend to hamper 
efficient administration of this service by the states. 
Such a bill was introduced and passed in the 
House. It provided for the return of the employ- 
ment service on, or before, June go, 1946. 

This matter has been considered by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor and it has 
recently reported a bill which extends the period 
of federal administration until December 31, 1946 
and in addition thereto writes into the bill certain 
additional federal requirements and_ controls. 
When the bill reaches the Senate floor, your Execu- 
tive Committee will continue to urge the return 
of the employment service, as taken over, on or 
before June 30, 1946. 


Appreciation 

In all of these activities the Committee has 
kept all of the Governors currently informed 
directly and through the publications of the 
Council of State Governments. Time and again, 
it has called upon all of the Governors for guid- 
ance and assistance in the furtherance of these 
objectives. The splendid support which the Com- 
mittee has received from the Governors of all 
the states has been of immeasurable value to 
your Committee as it has attempted to implement 
your directives and promote constructive programs 
for the benefit of the country at large. 

As Chairman of your Committee publicly I 
want to express my appreciation of the able and 
loyal support of our Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Frank Bane. We are most fortunate in having 
a man of his energy, ability, understanding, and 
acquaintance to direct our work. Also, I want to 
publicly express my appreciation of the loyal and 
able help of his assistants. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


The aftermaths of war have always been diffi- 
cult times. They undermine organizations, agencies, 
nations, and governments. History shows that there 
are as many casualties among nations in the adjust- 
ments of peace as by the shocks and terrors of war. 

The repercussions of the greatest and most 
devasting war of all time have shaken the economic, 
social, cultural, spiritual, and governmental struc- 
tures of all nations. America is no exception. 

The readjustment cannot be made in days or 
weeks. It may take years. It will demand constant 
and intelligent direction. 
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The problems left by the war are taxing and 
will tax the ingenuity, the patience and the states- 
manship of all our people. It will also mean sacri- 
fice, courage, and devotion. 

One major problem is to make our form of 
government work. It must work not only for the 
welfare of our own people but for the safety of 
the world. 

During the war we have done a magnificent job. 
Agriculture, labor, laboratories and scientists, in- 
dustry and government, as a great team, have pro- 
duced the munitions and tools of war faster and in 
greater quantities than ever in the history of any 
nation. 

Our men and materials have been transported all 
over the world. Our communication system was the 
longest and most complicated in the history of 
warfare. 

Our fighting services have out-marched, out- 
maneuvered, and out-fought all our enemies. This 
has been done under the American plan of free 
enterprise and our governmental, social, economic, 
and religious way of life. 

The war, however, has been a great burden upon 
us. ‘Thousands of the cream of young American 
manhood have made the supreme sacrifice or have 
been maimed for life. They cannot be replaced. All 
they might have meant to their homes, communities 
and the nation, is gone. They and their dependents 
must have our constant love, care, and considera- 
tion. 

Natural resources have been used and destroyed. 
They cannot be replaced. 

What is left to us must be conserved. 

We have accumulated an enormous debt. It must 
be repaid. 

Several sessions of this Conference will be for the 
consideration of conservation, taxation, and a mili- 
tary policy. The following are some of the problems 
suggested for our consideration. 

First: Balanced budgets and less expenditures for 
each level of government. 

Second: A tax plan where each level of govern- 
ment may have certain taxes ear-marked for its use 
and have certain functions to perform. The free- 
dom of the individual will be lost, if the local level 
of government cannot and does not function. Chief 
Justice Marshall said, ““The power to tax is the 
power to destroy.”” Local government can be de- 
stroyed by the taxing power of the higher echelons 
of government. 

- Third: The elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping in government. Jefferson’s idea that the 
least governed are the best governed is as sound 
today as it was in Jefferson’s time. Centralization 
of government is dangerous. Local government is 
the grass roots of government. It is self rule. It 

(Continued on Page 177 
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-Education in the Postwar Period 


By F. CALDWELL 


Governor of Florida 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, Governors’ Conference, 1946-47 


HE several states face difficulties in connection 

with education which extend through all 

levels from the primary class to the graduate 
schools—difficulties which have been intensified by 
the war but which are somewhat remotely related 
to veterans, as such. 

In treating the subject matter, we must ask and 
answer two obvious questions: What, if anything, 
is wrong with education in the United States? What 
can and should be done to improve the system? 

I answer the first question by saying that educa- 
tion in America is inadequate to the purpose it is 
expected to achieve and that, although this condi- 
tion was aggravated by the war, it did not grow out 
of it. My answer to the second question is that al- 
though malnutrition is in part responsible for the 
condition, the application of money alone will not 
suffice. The troubles are organic in nature and the 
remedy calls for strong and courageous measures of 
correction. 

An adequate educational program requires three 
essentials: Efficient plant facilities, able and inspired 
teachers, and well-defined objectives. The purpose 
of every state educational system is to prepare each 
generation for lives of usefulness, productivity, and 
happiness as members of the community. Some sys- 
tems approach the goal more closely than do some 
others, but all leave much to be desired. 


Educational Plant Facilities 

Plant facilities are generally unsatisfactory for the 
same basic reasons that housing conditions gener- 
ally are bad. Construction of school and college 
buildings lagged during the depression, was re- 
tarded during the war and is now alinost made im- 
possible by causes ranging from strikes to lack of 
funds. As complex and difficult as are the problems 
relating to physical equipment, they must be solved 
and solved with little delay. As a general rule, I 
believe that states have money for the construction 
of new buildings at their universities and colleges 
and can look forward to relief as quickly as mate- 
rials can be made available. The efforts to meet the 
need for additional housing at the state institutions 
have resulted in the temporary use of service bar- 
racks transported to the campuses and remodeled 
into student quarters. This stop-gap has partially 
eased the critical shortage but not completely and 
not satisfactorily. 
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It is erroneous to assume that returning service. 
men account for all of the increased load upon edu- 
cational facilities. The colleges for women are al- 
most as badly pressed as are the institutions for men 
although the number of women veterans enrolled 
is not significant. Plant facilities would, within a 
few years, have been inadequate even without the 
peak load of veteran students. A large part of our 
housing problem arises from normal growth for 
which we have failed to provide. At the same time, 
we must not overlook the direct connection between 
the abundance of money flowing from swollen war- 
time earnings and the heavy college enrollment. En- 
rollment did not keep pace with population growth 
in the depression years but it has been stimulated 
by the improved financial conditions growing out 
of the war. Conditions of housing and equipment 
in the public schools generally also leave much to 


be desired. 


Teaching Personnel 

Of greater importance than plant facilities is the 
caliber of the teaching personnel and our shortage 
in that field is just as severe as in the other. It is 
axiomatic that schools are no better than the teach- 
ers, irrespective of the money poured into plants 
and equipment. Too few of our teachers are 
equipped for their task. The source of supply of 
good teachers almost dried up during the war be- 
cause of the low enrollment in teachers colleges and 
graduate schools and the attrition occasioned by the 
war, either because of the call of patriotism, the 
lure of wartime wages and salaries in private busi- 
ness, or the low pay scale in public schools and col- 
leges. Many of the good teachers drawn from the 
school system during the war are not returning to 
the classroom. Many schools are still being served 
by teachers on an emergency status because normal 
standards must be waived until thoroughly quali- 
fied personnel can be obtained. To hold good 
teachers and attract young men and women to the 
profession, several conditions must be met. The 
salary scale is generally too low but there are other 
factors, some not readily resolved. ‘Teacher dissatis- 
faction grows out of poor pay, insecure tenure, in- 
sufficient provision for old age, inefficient classroom 
facilities and certain social handicaps. Such dissat- 
isfaction reduces their effectiveness and discourages 
others from joining their ranks. 
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The salary scale can be raised. Tenure for quali- 
fied teachers can be assured although, in doing so, 
the freezing in employment of ill-equipped teachers 
or teachers not qualified from the standpoint of 
temperament and aptitude should be avoided. 
Teacher retirement needs are relatively simple and 
can be met. The attitude of the community to- 
wards its teachers is a local problem which must, of 
course, be solved locally. 

Certain of these factors require additional funds. 
While it is no part of my assignment to discuss state 
taxation, the question is so interrelated with my 
subject that it cannot be ignored. For my part, I 
take the position that good schools are essential and 
cannot be had without paying the bills. I know of 
no way to pay those bills without sufficient revenue 
and no way to secure that revenue save through 
taxation. The objective must be approached boldly. 

My own state tackled the question from a busi- 
ness standpoint on the theory that good schools rep- 
resent an investment which will pay dividends, and 
we radically increased the tax load to raise the 
money. It goes without saying that some of the tax- 
payers objected and still object, but the vast major- 
ity recognized the cold logic of arithmetic and are 
willing to pay the freight as long as they are con- 
vinced that the money is well spent. As a general 
rule, the burden of providing plant facilities at the 
state colleges and universities is born by the state, 
whereas the public school buildings are financed 
locally, although, in some instances, the states ad- 
vise and exercise some degree of control over stand- 
ards. I believe most states attempt to carry a major 
part of the operating expense for the public schools. 


Teacher Training 

More than the mere possession of a college de- 
gree must be required of the teacher. A degree may 
indicate that its owner possesses a given minimum 
of technical training but in no sense does it guar- 
antee the temperament, personality, and spirit es- 
sential to successful schoolroom work. It is a fallacy 
to expect that we can treat the product of our 
schools and colleges as uniform raw material which 
will come out of the mill, with a college degree, as 
standardized as an article of silver marked “Ster- 
ling.” We must encourage and attract to our col- 
leges potential teachers who, in addition to the 
technical requirements, will also have the maturity 
of mind, the enthusiasm and sparkle, and the criti- 
cal judgment which are essential to an instructor. 

In an effort to encourage the enrollment of good 
teacher material in our higher institutions in Flor- 
ida, the last Legislature approved the granting of 
several hundred scholarships in education under a 
system of selection which I believe is proving suc- 
cessful. We are hopeful that this program will help 
supply to our schools teachers equipped by both 


training and aptitude for places in our system. By 
the improvement of teaching conditions and sub- 
sidizing the training of selected material, we believe 
we can meet the need within the next few years. 


Education for Veterans 


There is food for thought in the statement of 
Reconversion Director, John W. Snyder that 2,080,- 
ooo, including 970,000 veterans, want to attend 
college this fall, but that only 1,000,000, including 
690,000 veterans can be accommodated. That means 
that we have facilities for half the students who 
will apply and, allowing for veteran preference, for 
only two-thirds of the veterans who desire college 
training. 

There is little ground for the expressed fear that 
veterans would make poor and listless students, On 
the contrary, the young men and women who served 
their country in time of war and are now in college 
are generally earnest and hardworking students, 
making the most of their opportunity. It is our job 
to give them their chance at an education. 

Mr. Snyder suggested that colleges double up on 
the use of facilities, using dining halls, gymnasiums, 
and libraries in shifts. Those measures will help 
some, but it is not feasible to double up on dormi- 
tory space or housing for veterans with families. We 
have erected some new buildings and can erect more 
but I gravely doubt our ability to take care of twice 
as many students as we are now accommodating. 
Even if we can provide the buildings, it will be dif- 
ficult to secure qualified staffs. Mr. Snyder has sug- 
gested that higher salaries be paid to attract more 
personnel but state appropriations cannot be in- 
creased overnight. The federal government will 
provide some funds to create inducements at the 
colleges attended by veterans but that step will in- 
crease the difficulties in women’s colleges. There is 
already a salary competition between institutions of 
higher learning in which the state schools are at 
some general disadvantage. While we are providing 
for the veteran, we must not deprive other young 
men and women of the right to higher education. 

The postwar problem of education is not solely 
a question of educating veterans and any attempt 
to thus narrow the field must result in failure. 
Heroic measures are called for. There is little like- 
lihood that we can overbuild. It may be true that 
the peak demand now arises from the backlog of 
veterans but the normal growth of the colleges will, 
by the time the veterans’ needs have been met, re- 
quire the facilities now necessary for the accumu- 
lated service personnel. The additional plant and 
personnel required to meet the heavy postwar de- 
mand will probably be no more than will be neces- 
sary within a few years and no more than would 
normally have been provided by that time to meet 
the demands had there been no war. 
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One of the reasons cited for the phenomenal en- 
rollment of veterans in colleges is that the fighting 
of a technological war has stimulated interest in 
science and in education generally. The prospect of 
an economic system geared more closely to tech- 
nology has convinced a large number of our young 
men and women that they must prepare themselves 
in college for the opportunities of the future. This 
strong argument will result in an increased demand 
for college and university facilities beyond that 
which, in the past, has resulted from population 
growth. 

The on-the-job training program for the veterans 
has been established under trying conditions. Many 
of our states were not prepared with appropriations 
or personnel to undertake the responsibility of 
supervision and makeshift arrangements have been 
necessary. I believe, however, that this phase of the 
program is rightly assigned to the states and that it 
should remain there. It is reported that the on-the- 
job training program has been treated by some 
employers as an opportunity to cut payroll costs and 
by some veterans as an opportunity to obtain an 
unauthorized bonus. In general, however, the pur- 
pose of the program is good and the exceptions are 
few in number. Authorities in all states will do 
well to observe the program closely and to prevent 
or stamp out any tendency to shortcut its purpose. 
Experience has indicated that the vast majority of 
veterans are.sincere and that employers are coop- 
erative. 

The on-the-job training is an approach to the 
task of fitting education more appropriately to the 
veteran’s primary interest in learning how to earn 
a living. The point lends emphasis to the fact that 
our educational institutions have not met that part 
of the objective of education effectively. Some real 
adjustment of curricula is indicated on all levels.if 
the student is to be qualified to earn a living in a 
practical world. 


Adult Education 


Many states aided adult education programs long 
before the return of the veterans created the ex- 
traordinary demand for such services. We may antic- 
ipate a demand in another form if changes in proc- 
esses and methods make necessary the retraining of 
skilled workers to fit them for new jobs. As an ex- 
ample, shipyard workers have been released in large 
numbers, their skills are not now in demand and 
they are accustomed to high wages; unless they are 
trained in vocational schools or learn new skills 
from the ground up, they will be misfits in a world 
which needs their services. ‘This example is chosen 
from the aftermath of the war to illustrate what 
may be expected as new techniques and methods 
are developed in the postwar period. Even though 
technological developments may not cause long 


range unemployment, they do result in temporary 
unemployment and disruptions of habit patterns, 
In our planning, we should not neglect the adult 
field with respect to both vocational training and 
education for better citizenship through an attack 
on illiteracy. 

When we have done our best with what we have 
to work with, we shall find the problem of public 
school finance unsolved. Particularly is this true of 
the states in which there are disproportionately 
large numbers of children and disproportionately 
low average incomes. ‘That the two go together is 
known only too well by the conscientious officials 
and educators in the states which are paying a high 
proportion of income for education but are stil] 
unable to maintain schools of standard quality. 
Florida is not too badly handicapped in this re 
spect since our income is relatively high in the 
southeast but some of our sister states are con- 
fronted with an almost impossible situation. 


Federal Aid to Schools 

This raises the question of federal aid for public 
schools. We have contemplated the possibility for 
years. Although it is inevitable that control follows 
the dollar, it may be that the states can avoid unrea- 
sonable and undesirable federal restraints in con- 
nection with financial aid from the central govern- 
ment. It may be that some form of federal school 
aid is necessary if the country is to enjoy anything 
like an equality of opportunity for its young people. 
Some of the states are apparently incapable of 
financing, from their own resources, schools of 
standard quality. The nation as a whole would 
profit from an extension to the students of those 
states of better educational opportunities. There is 
a natural and strong opposition, however, to any 
program designed to take over from state authority 
any more control than is absolutely necessary to see 
that the federal funds are not wasted or inequitably 
apportioned. 

The states of this Union differ in cultural pat- 
terns, in traditions, in natural resources and in oc- 
cupational preferences. No one can design a de- 
tailed educational program that will fit the needs 
of every state. As a matter of fact, the educational 
programs of certain of our states have suffered from 
an attempt on the part of the academic theorists to 
fit their educational needs into a pattern designed 
for the sidewalks of New York. Some of our edu- 
cators trained at Teachers College of Columbia and 
similar institutions have found by actual experience 
that the theories taught there must be modified to 
meet the need in the public schools of our state. 
Unless exceeding care is used, federal aid for public 
schools will come to us with so many strings at- 
tached that we shall find ourselves bound and 
gagged by the wrappings. We have observed, to our 
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sorrow, federal control over other phases of activity 
and we should be able now, in the light of experi- 
ence, to avoid the evil consequences of unwise in- 
terference with the state school programs. 

One of the weaknesses of the current system is our 
failure to utilize to the fullest the school facilities 
in each community. There is grave need for more 
coordination of the schools and school facilities with 
community needs in connection with programs de- 
signed to improve the public health, prevent juve- 
nile delinquency, and promote the general welfare. 
Investments in school buildings and grounds could 
be turned to better account by broadening their use. 
Public officials, and particularly school officials, are 
hypersensitive to the expenditure of public funds. 
When the authorities refuse to permit community 
organizations to use school auditoriums or charge 
fees to cover the costs of lighting, janitor service, 
and overhead, they are not to be severely con- 
demned because they frequently are required to 
administer the schools on a starvation diet. And 
yet the expenditure of a littke more public money 
would make the buildings and equipment available 
for all types of community uses which would en- 
hance the return on the investment, 

More attention must be given to recreation, both 
in and out of school. Special and trying problems 
arise from the increasing density of population 
which takes heavy toll in the health and stability of 
our youth. Wartime emotionalism and disruptions 
of normal family life have intensified this problem. 


Education for Citizenship | 

The war has focused some attention on the funda- 
mentals of democracy and on the status of citizen- 
ship. ‘There is a tendency in some of our colleges 
to undermine confidence in and respect for the 
fundamentals of democratic government. How this 
evil may be corrected without infringing upon aca- 
demic freedom is no easy question. Perhaps all we 
can do is to point out the marked difference be- 
tween the academic freedom of a professor who pro- 
vides his students with a balanced diet of conflict- 
ing opinion in the field he is employed to teach 
and the license of the professor who wanders aside 
from his own subject to indoctrinate students with 
lopsided ideas. As I have observed the colleges 
over the country, it seems the greatest difficulty is 
encountered with those instructors who range 
widely and not with those who stick to their own 
work in the classroom. A suggestion that professors 
refrain from teaching undemocratic theories in 
classes which have no logical connection with the 
subject matter can in no wise weaken the frame- 
work of academic freedom. I know of no sound 
reason why an instructor in physics should indoc- 
trinate students with Communism or why an in- 
structor in journalism should undermine the con- 


fidence of students in the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can constitutional government. Educational au- 
thorities are on safe ground when they require that 
such a course as philosophy, which cuts across so- 
ciology and _ political science be balanced and 
broadened. 

There is a general failure, throughout the educa- 
tional system, to teach good citizenship. I have no 
patience with the cloistered academic hermit who 
holds aloof from political affairs on the theory that 
politics is dirty. If such be the case, he helped make 
it dirty by shirking his civic responsibility. Too 
few educated adults take the trouble to vote. In 
part, at least, their failure is attributable to the 
failure of our educational system to arouse in each 
generation a keen sense of public duty. If American 
democracy fails, it will be because of atrophy and 
inertia—because our people have abdicated their 
sovereign citizenship. This is a matter of impor- 
tance at any time, but it is of paramount impor- 
tance in this postwar era of public confusion—an 
era when we can least afford civic indifference and 
neglect. 

Our educational system will not approach its 
objective until it turns out men and women in- 
spired to become interested and active citizens. 

No educational system is so good that it cannot 
be made better. Our youth and the future of our 
nation are one and the same. Through better train- 
ing of youth, we can insure a greater America. 


The States Meet the Challenge 
of Reconversion 


(Continued from Page 173) 


must be encouraged. Police power, education, elec- 
tions and the location of roads, streets, and bridges 
are prerogatives of local government which our peo- 
ple should assume. 

Fourth: Every level of government; our school 
system, our great foundations; our labor, agricul- 
tural, and business organizations, our social and 
fraternal groups and our churches of every denomi- 
nation should assume certain responsibilities. They 
should all teach willing obedience of laws and the 
decrees of our courts; urge all to take a greater in- 
terest in government; uphold the greatness and 
glory of America and insist that respect for the 
rights of others is a duty imposed upon us as good 
citizens. 

The states are now in a much better financial 
condition than the federal government. Their 
budgets are balanced and most of them have plenty 
of money in the banks. 

The states can go a long way in bettering the 
financial condition of the federal government, if 
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they will assert their leadership by taking care of 
their own financial burdens. At the same time they 
can aid in the decentralization of government. 

Unfortunately, men with a crumpled hat in one 
hand and a tin cup in the other—representing pres- 
sure groups of states, communities, chambers of 
commerce, and local governments are forever going 
to the federal government for handouts. This is one 
of the reasons for the enormous centralization of 
government at Washington and the tremendous 
cost of federal government. 

The states enter the postwar period with con- 
fidence. Their governmental houses are in order. 
Their finances are on a sound basis. They have 
perfected a sound technique of working together 
that functioned with increasing efficiency in peace 
and in war. Several state compacts are working 
smoothly solving problems that cross state borders. 

They are confident that federal, state, and local 
governments—representing all the people and work- 
ing together—can solve the problems before us and 
build toward that better world for which we have 
sacrificed so much. 

America has been a land of dreams. Men came 
from all parts of the world to escape dictators and 


avoid governments steeped in tyranny. They wanted 
to be free to work out their own security; to wor- 
ship as their own conscience dictated and to govern 
themselves. They carved a government out of the 
rough to maintain individual freedom. They have 
fought for these inalienable rights and the pursuit 
of happiness in legislative halls, in our courthouses, 
and on bloody battlefields. They have bought and 
rebought these rights by work, war, prayer, sweat, 
tears, and blood. 

Let us keep America that way. It can be done by 
preaching the glory of America, by standing firmly 
upon the Constitution, by insisting that decrees of 
the courts shall be obeyed by rich and poor alike, 
and by demanding freedom of religion, of speech, 
and in work. 

As a people we must be firm. We must not change 
the basic Law—the Constitution too readily. We 
must elect good men—men with courage and vision 
to office. All of us must insist that the spirit of the 
law shall be willingly obeyed. 

Nor must we forget the new responsibilities of our 
country, The war gave America and its form of 
government great prestige. It must be asserted and 
used for the good of the rest of the world. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY PROVISIONS OF THE STATES 


Prepared by the State Law Index of the Library of Congress 


and published by the Council of State Governments 


[] Vol. I, BX-236 (November, 1943) Presidential Pri- 
maries, Birth Records, Individual Income Taxes, 
Cigaret Taxes, Bank Stock Taxes, Rule against Per- 
petuities, Limitations on Labor Turnover. 


[] Vol. Il, BX-245 (November, 1944) Proposed 22nd 
Amendment to the Constitution, Garnishment of 
Wages of Public Employees, Corrupt Practices in 
Elections, Court Organization in Selected States, 
Prohibited Marriages (Race Differences), Equities 
Jeopardized by the War, Water Appropriation 
Rights and Priorities. 


[] Vol. Il, BX-250 (March, 1945) State Primary Sys- 
tems, Qualifications of Voters in Congressional Elec- 
tions, States in which the Governor Is Not the Sole 


Pardoning Power, Chain Store Taxes, Limit on 
Rates of Income and Inheritance ‘Taxes. 


[-] Vol. IV, BX-258 (March, 1946) Districts for Election 

to State Houses of Assembly, Disposition of Ballots 
after Elections, Mechanical Devices in Recording 
Votes and Roll Calls, Common Law Marriages, State 
Provisions Respecting Military Service. 


[-] Vol. V, BX-260 (May, 1946) Popular Consent as Con- 
dition of Obedience by Citizens to Enacted Laws, 
State Laws Concerning Establishment of Public 
School Systems, State and Local Acquisition of Fed- 
eral Surplus Property, Constitutional Provisions Re- 
quiring Consent of Owner or Elected Representa 
tives to Taking of Private Property, State Water 
Rights. 
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The Governors at Oklahoma City 


HE Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 

Governors’ Conference convened as scheduled 

in Oklahoma City, May 26-29. On Sunday 
evening preceding the formal opening of the Con- 
ference there was a reception for the Governors 
and their parties followed by a vesper service 
and buffet supper at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Buttram. 


Opening Addresses 

The opening session of the Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting was called to order by Governor Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania at 9:30 Monday morning. 
Outlining the work of the Conference and of its 
Executive Committee during the first postwar year, 
Governor Martin discussed four major problems 
with which the states generally have been con- 
cerned: 


1. Promotion of plans and programs for effective 
state action in the reconversion from a war to a 
peacetime economy. 

2. Further development of constructive tax and 
fiscal programs. 

3. Development of Cooperative governmental pro- 
grams in accordance with the long-established suc- 
cessfully-operated pattern of federal-state coopera- 
tion. 

4. Return to the states of those state functions 
that were loaned to the federal government for the 
war-production emergency. 


Declaring that “federal, state, and local govern- 
ments—representing all the people and working to- 
gether—can solve the problems before us” Gov- 
ernor Martin called for recognition of the new re- 
sponsibilities of the nation. “The war” he said, 
“save America and its form of government great 
prestige. It must be asserted and used for the good 
of the rest of the world.” 

Governor Robert S. Kerr welcomed the Gover- 
nors to Oklahoma. Observing “that the people of 
every state are typically and truly American,” he 
declared that “each group has individual features 
which are singularly its own and peculiar unto 
itself, but the sum total of them all is America. And 
America is a mighty nation because of them all and 
because we have a national government that com- 
prehends all of them and is broad enough and spa- 
cious enough for each state to find its place and 
have its people fit into and complement the entire 
pattern.” ‘Governor Kerr expressed faith that 
“Through the united purpose and labors of all we 
can achieve an abiding peace; we can develop an 
understanding and tolerance that will permit the 
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solution of vexing problems and acute differences 
among ourselves; we can build a finer individual 
and general prosperity and insure a stronger na- 
tional security.” 


Conservation Problems 


Following a response by Governor Davis of Lou- 
isiana, the Governors turned to a consideration of 
the conservation of natural resources, Governor 
Ear! Snell presiding. Papers were read by Governor 
Edward J. Thye of Minnesota on Soil Conservation, 
by Governor Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas on 
Mineral Resources, and by Governor Ben Laney of 
Arkansas on Forestry. 

Recalling the careless neglect of the nation’s 
wealth in soil during the early decades of our na- 
tional history, Governor Thye spoke of “a new 
awareness of the importance of soil conservation.” 
Recognizing the accomplishments of the federal 
government in the conservation of soil, he pointed 
out that “State governments can likewise be of 
great assistance if they recognize soil conservation 
as a fundamental factor in the management of state 
resources.” Indicating specifically ways in which 
states could strengthen the soil conservation policy, 
the Governor asked, “Does the state have a land use 
policy which encourages land classification and dis- 
courages misuse of soils? Are accurate soil maps 
available? Are maintenance of water levels and 
wildlife conservation correlated with soil conserva- 
tion? Are drainage laws adequate? Are processing 
and marketing facilities encouraged to support the 
kind of crops best suited to the state’s soil? Does 
the state provide adequate protection against spread 
of noxious weeds and pests? Are the hazards of fire 
under control? Do the people of the agricultural 
college, the extension services, and the agricultural 
and conservation departments work closely with 
the farmers in dealing with the problems of soil 
conservation? The answers to these questions con- 
stitute part of the state’s obligation.” 

Dealing with the problem of conserving irreplace- 
able mineral resources, Governor Andrew F. 
Schoeppel discussed primarily problems involved in 
the conservation of petroleum. Declaring that the 
conservation of oil has two objectives, “prevention 
of waste, and the procurement of an adequate do- 
mestic supply of oil for as long as possible.” The 
Governor pointed out that during a war we pro- 
duce more oil than we discover. The progressive 
increase in the consumption of petroleum products 
indicates that the day may not be far distant when 
we will have to become an importer of petroleum. 
He declared that, “It is becoming increasingly more 
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difficult to find new fields and most of the discov- 
eries are disappointing. We do have favorable areas 
which have not been explored, but it is doubtful 
whether they will approach the magnitude of older 
areas.” “Conservation,” he declared, “is not hoard- 
ing. It is not a holding back of an exhaustible re- 
source for future generations. It is the prevention 
of waste of an important natural resource. It is 
necessary to insure a continuous and economic 
supply of a vital ingredient of our national econ- 
omy.” 

More favorable in terms of long-run considera- 
tions is the nation’s potential wealth in timber. Al- 
though current lumber shortages have resulted from 
inadequacy of past conservation practices and from 
the extraordinary wartime demand on lumber in- 
ventories, timber resources, as Governor Ben Laney 
of Arkansas observed, need never reach the point of 
exhaustion. “Our forests,” Governor Laney declared, 
“merely with nature’s miraculous supervision and 
man’s understanding and vigilant attention will go 
on producing bigger and bigger harvests for centu- 
ries without end ... and they won't wear out or use 
up, if we but employ the knowledge we now have.” 

During the afternoon the Governors met in Ex- 
ecutive Session at the State Capitol, Governor 
Maurice ]. Tobin of Massachusetts presiding. There 
was general discussion of tax and fiscal policy, state 
and local relationships, aviation and airports, and 
other matters of major and immediate interest to 


the states. 


Annual State Dinner 

Governor Edward Martin presided at the Annual 
State Dinner Monday evening in the Silver Glade 
Room of the Skirvin Tower Hotel. Following the 
introduction of Governors by Governor Robert S. 
Kerr, Governor Clarence W. Meadows of West Vir- 
ginia addressed the gathering on the subject of 
“Liberalism: 18th and goth Century Versions.” De- 
claring that a discussion of liberalism involves 
states’ rights, Governor Meadows remarked that 
“We Governors like to believe that our respective 
states are proud sovereignties unto themselves. Each 
of us will zealously guard the rights and privileges 
of our people against improper invasions on the 
part of any authority. . . . For the most part any 
so-called invasions of personal liberties or States’ 
Rights have come when the states themselves have 
been powerless to act or have failed to act when 
action was demanded by the people. I state, with- 
out reservation, that unless the states themselves 
keep abreast with the times in meeting the ever- 
changing wants and needs of our people, we may 
expect, and rightly so, more and more governmental 
leadership from the federal level.” 

Governor Horace A. Hildreth of Maine presided 
during the second general session of the Conference 


on the morning of Tuesday, May 28. Turning to an 
examination of veterans’ problems, the Governors 
heard an address by General Omar N. Bradley, 
United States Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
who described the veterans’ program of the federal 
government. 


Veterans’ Affairs 

Discussing particularly the educational and on- 
the-job training programs for veterans, General 
Bradley declared that federal responsibilities in 
these programs “stop at each state border. The 
state is distinctly responsible for making this pro- 
gram work. 

If veterans are induced to fritter their time with- 
out any lasting results, it is the state who will share 
their grief. Untrained veteran wage-earners are 
candidates for the apple-selling jobs. They are the 
ones who will call most often for their unemploy- 
ment checks. 

“If we are solely responsible in seeing that the 
veteran receives his check, the state shares the re- 
sponsibility in seeing that he gets something for it. 
When used as a bonus or payment, on-the-job train- 
ing is notoriously short-lived. . . . Legislation has 
clearly defended the sovereignty of states in educa- 
tion and training. 

“But sovereignty should also carry with it an 
urgent sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
these young veterans. If they benefit by honest 
training, the state will likewise benefit in the pro- 
ductivity of their skills. It will profit still further 
by a better labor market.” 

Governor Walter E. Edge of New Jersey discussed 
“State Responsibilities for Veterans’ Affairs.” 

Although the capacity of states to support vet- 
erans’ programs varies markedly, Governor Edge 
asserted, “that the greatest difficulties have arisen 
not from a lack of fiscal support, or from a lack of 
local initiative and willingness to serve, but rather 
from three definite and overall faults in the present 
federal program: 


1. Overlapping and duplication of functions 
among federal agencies and between the federal 
government and the states. 

2. The deliberate policy underlying a large part 
of the federal program to by-pass the states; and 
a consequent deterioration of local responsibility 
for veterans. 

g. The lack of any common pattern of federal- 
state relations or of any fixed recognition of the 
proper sphere of state action, in the various federal 
veterans’ programs. 


“An examination of each of these faults leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that our veterans will not 
be best served unless and until there is a recognition 
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on the part of the national administration—which 
it has yet to evidence—of the proper sphere of state 
responsibility and activity in the various fields of 
veterans’ service.” 


Education 

Governor Millard F. Caldwell of Florida then 
spoke on the importance of adequate financial sup- 
port for public schools. Governor Caldwell ex- 
pressed the hope that the states “can avoid un- 
reasonable and undesirable federal restraints in 
connection with financial aid from the central gov- 
ernment. It may be,” he said, “that some form of 
federal school aid is necessary if the country is to 
enjoy anything like an equality of opportunity for 
its young people . . . there is a natural and strong 
opposition, however, to any program designed to 
take over from state authority any more control 
than is absolutely necessary to see that the federal 
funds are not wasted or inequitably apportioned.” 
Governor Caldwell called for a fuller use of school 
facilities in each community and for more attention 
to recreation both in and out of school. Of major 
importance, he declared, was education in “the 
fundamentals of democracy” and “status of citizen- 
ship.” 

“If American democracy fails,” Governor Cald- 
well said, “it will be because of atrophy and inertia 
—because our people have abdicated their sovereign 
citizenship. ‘This is a matter of importance at any 
time, but it is of paramount importance in this post- 
war era of public confusion, an era when we can 
least afford civic indifference and neglect.” 


Agriculture and Industry 


Governor Lester C. Hunt presided at a noon 
luncheon at which Governor John C. Vivian of 
Colorado spoke on the subject of “Expanding In- 
dustry and Expanding Public Services” and Gov- 
ernor R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina discussed 
the “Promotion of Agriculture in the Postwar 
Period.” 

Governor Vivian called for the early removal of 
wartime restrictions on production. He empha- 
sized that “nothing will take the place of individual 
initiative and enterprise, free competition, unre- 
stricted right to labor and produce goods, to sell 
them in an open market for such prices as may be 
agreed upon and to once again live our lives as free 
men. 

Describing the tremendous advance in the science 
of Agriculture, Governor Cherry urged continuation 
of measures to stabilize agricultural income. Re- 
search in food chemistry and in the development of 
fiber crops he predicted would improve the quality 
of agricultural products. Soil chemistry and con- 
servation will promote greater yields at less cost 
per acre. 


Governor Cherry forecast a better balance in the 
national economy with the decentralization of in- 
dustry and the extension of the benefits of industrial 
technology to rural communities. 


Business Session 


The second Executive Session for Governors was 
held on Tuesday afternoon at the State Capitol. 
Governor Hildreth of Maine presided at a general 
round table discussion of state problems, at which 
Major General B. B. Miltonberger, Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, War Department Special 
Staff, was guest. 

On Wednesday morning, May 29, the Governors 
met in Executive Business Session. Reports of the 
Nominating Committee for an Executive Commit- 
tee during the year 1946-47, and of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions were presented and were 
approved. 


National Guard 


At the noon luncheon served in the Municipal 
Auditorium Governor Sparks of Alabama presided. 
Addresses on the National Guard were delivered by 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and Gover- 
nor Harry F. Kelly of Michigan. 

Secretary Patterson described the plans of the 
War Department for the reorganization of the na- 
tional guard. Touching on the immediate problem 
of national defense he urged retention of selective 
service until it has become reasonably clear that our 
manpower needs will be met by volunteers. “Let us 
not throw away our weapons,” Secretary Patterson 
said, “before even the first peace treaty has been 
signed.” 

Governor Kelly outlined the responsibilities of 
the states in the defense of the nation and conclud- 
ing his address reaffirmed the view that “the War 
Department and the states can work closer together 
to guard the safety of the nation and the individual 
states.” 


Final Session 

At the final session of the Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting on Wednesday afternoon General Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Nimitz discussed problems of 
national defense with the Governors. Following a 
brief session of the new Executive Committee, Gov- 
ernor Millard F. Caldwell was named the Chairman 
of the Committee for 1946-47. Other members of 
the Executive Committee are: Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry, North Carolina; Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, New York; Governor Sam C. Ford, Mon- 
tana; Governor Horace A. Hildreth, Maine; Gov- 
ernor Herbert B. Maw, Utah; Governor Maurice 
J. Tobin, Massachusetts; Governor Earl Warren, 
California; and Governor Simeon S. Willis, Ken- 
tucky. 
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Governors’ Conference 1908-1946 


During Four Decades The Governors Have Developed A New Instrument For Perfecting The 
Union of The States 


O SMALL PART of the strength and vitality of 

the American federal system of government 

lies in the political inventiveness of the 
American people. Relations among the forty-eight 
States, the Territories and the Union are only in 
part described by the constitutions and statutes of 
the Nation. Where the operations of government 
have required a more perfect coordination and co- 
operation between the States and the Union than 
the provisions of written documents can insure, 
Americans have devised institutions and organiza- 
tions outside the formal structure of government. 
Of these, one of the oldest and most significant is 
the Governors’ Conference. 

The Conference is a political organization in the 
sense that government itself is political, but the 
Governors’ Conference is non-partisan. Although 
balance of party affiliation among the governors has 
varied throughout the years, the Conference has 
never been a theater for partisan debate, nor has it 
ever been used for partisan advantage. 

The areas where no partisan difference need di- 
vide citizens are large and are capable of expansion. 
To enlarge this area of agreement and “to draw the 
country together in thought... in a united pur- 
pose” has been a major function of the Conference. 
Its development during the last forty years indicates 
that the growth and perfecting of the American 
political system is by no means at an end. 


The White House Conference 

Although the Governors’ Conference was estab- 
lished as a permanent organization on December 4, 
igiz, at Richmond, Virginia, its history begins in 
1907 when President Theodore Roosevelt called the 
Governors of the States to Washington “to consider 
the question of the conservation and use of the great 
fundamental sources of wealth of this nation.” This 
first “Conference of Governors of the States and 
Territories of the United States” was held at the 
White House, May 13-15, 1908, with Governors of 
thirty-four of the forty-six States and the Governors 
of the Territories of Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, and 
New Mexico and of the Dependency of Puerto Rico 
in attendance. 

The meeting at the White House was an out- 
growth of the conservation movement which was 
developing in the early 1goo0’s with particular em- 
phasis upon reforestation and waterway develop- 
ment. The immediate occasion of the meeting was 
a proposal developed in the Inland Waterways 


+ 
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Commission for a national conference to be called 
by the President to consider the broad aspects of na- 
tional policy with respect to the conservation and 
utilization of national resources. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's approval was secured and his in. 
terest and enthusiasm gave impetus to the project, 
Plans for a meeting of conservation authorities were 
discussed at the Fifteenth Session of the National 
Irrigation Congress at Sacramento and were further 
developed at meetings of the Inland Waterways 
Commission prior to the President's address before 
the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway Association at 
Memphis on October 4, 1907. The projected con- 
servation conference had been discussed informally 
by members of the Inland Waterways Commission 
with the Governors and agreement had been reached 
to make the meeting “primarily a Conference of 
Governors, and only secondarily a mecling of ex. 
perts able authoritatively to convey information 
both to the Governors and to the Commission.” In 
his Memphis address the President announced his 
intention to call the meeting, declaring that: 

the conservation of natural resources is the funda- 
mental problem, Unless we solve that problem it 
will avail us little to solve all others. To solve it, 
the whole nation must undertake the task through 
organizations and associations, through the 
men whom they have made specially responsible for 
the welfare of the several States, and finally through 
Congress and the Executive. As a preliminary step, 
the Inland Waterways Commission has asked me to 
call a conference on the conservation of natural re- 
sources, including, of course, the streams, to meet in 
Washington during the coming winter. I shall ae 
cordingly call such a conference. It ought to be 
among the most important gatherings in our his- 
tory, for none have had a more vital question to 
consider! 

During the ensuing months an agenda for the 
meeting and an outline of the matters for discus 
sion were worked out by the President and the Con- 
ference Committee of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission. ‘The calendar of the Conference was pre 
pared not as a program to be inflexibly followed, 
but primarily for the convenience of the Governors 
and other participants. 

Plans for the Conference were rapidly matured 
and in November President Roosevelt wrote to the 


1 Proceedings of A Conference of Governors in the White 
House, Washington, D. C., May 13-15, 1908, p. ix. 
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Governors inviting their participation. Describing 
the general purpose and plan of the meeting and 
the urgency of effective conservation measures, the 
President said: 

The gravity of the situation must, I believe, ap- 
peal with special force to the Governors of the 
States, because of their close relations to the people 
and the responsibility for the welfare of their com- 
munities. | have therefore decided, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, to ask the Governors of the States and Ter- 
ritories to meet at the White House on May 13, 14, 
and 15 to confer with the President and with each 
other upon the conservation of natural resources. 

It gives me great pleasure to invite you to take 
part in this Conference. I should be glad to have 
you select three citizens to accompany you and to at- 
tend the Conference as your assistants or advisers. I 
shall also invite the Senators and Representatives 
of the Sixtieth Congress to be present at the sessions 
so far as their duties will permit. 

The matters to be considered at this conference 
are not confined to any region or group of States, 
but are of vital concern to the Nation as a whole 
and to all the people. Those subjects include the 
use and conservation of the mineral resources, the 
resources of the land, and the resources of the wa- 
ters in every part of our territory. 

In order to open discussion, I shall invite a few 
recognized authorities to present brief descriptions 
of actual facts and conditions, without argument, 
leaving the conference to deal with each topic as it 
may elect. The members of the Inland Waterways 
Commission will be present in order to share with 
me the benefit of information and suggestion, and, 
if desired, to set forth their provisional plans and 
conclusions? 

The opening session of the conference assembled 
in the East Room of the White House at 11:00 
o'clock, May 13, and was addressed by President 
Roosevelt. He observed that the question of the 
conservation and use of the great fundamental 
sources of wealth of the Nation had become so vital 
that “for the first time in our history the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officers of the States separately, and of the 
States together forming the Nation have met to con- 
sider it.” Tracing the development of the conserva- 
tion movement in America, the President concluded 
his remarks by referring to an important decision 
rendered on March 10, 1908 by the Supreme Court 
of Maine which confirmed the right of the Legisla- 
ture to restrict the cutting of trees on private land 
for the prevention of droughts and floods, the pres- 
ervation of the natural water supply, and the pre- 
vention of soil erosion. Declaring that the policy of 
conservation and preservation which the State of 


2Tbid., p. x. 


Maine had upheld was of vital importance not 
merely to Maine, but to the whole country, he said 
that “Such a policy will preserve soil, forests, water 
power as a heritage for the children and the chil- 
dren’s children of the men and women of this gen- 
eration; for any enactment that provides for the 
wise utilization of the forests, whether in public or 
private ownership, and for the conservation of the 
water resources of the country, must necessarily be 
legislation that will promote both private and pub- 
lic welfare... 

Following the President’s address, the Conference 
turned to the problem of organization. The Presi- 
dent announced that the proceedings of the Con- 
ference would be recorded and published in full 
and suggested that should the Governors care to 
summarize some of the results that a Committee on 
Resolutions be appointed to formulate general con- 
clusions. Following the suggestion of the President, 
a Committee on Resolutions was nominated and 
approved. 

During the Conference sessions, the conservation 
of ore and related minerals, land use and soil con- 
servation, forestry and water utilization were dis- 
cussed. Papers were read by, among others, Andrew 
Carnegie, James A. Hill, Professor Thomas C. 
Chamberlin of the University of Chicago, and for- 
mer Governor George C. Pardee of California. 

On the occasion of the fifth session, on the morn- 
ing of May 15, the Resolutions Committee of the 
Governors reported to the gathering. Significant for 
the future of the Governors’ Conference was a sec- 
tion in the resolutions which declared: 

We agree in the wisdom of the future conferences 
between the President, Members of Congress, and 
the Governors of States on the conservation of our 
natural resources with a view of continued coopera- 
tion and action on the lines suggested; and to this 
end we advise that from time to time, as in his judg- 
ment may seem wise, the President call the Gover- 
nors of the States and Members of Congress and 
others into conference. 

Commenting upon this resolution, Governor 
Blanchard of Louisiana, Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee observed that it was the consensus 
of the Committee that the assembly of the Gover- 
nors was an important event in the history of the 
country and one which would establish a_prece- 
dent. He remarked that he had “long thought that, 
if the Governors of the States could themselves from 
time to time get together, exchanging ideas and 
views touching the governmental and other affairs 
of their States, much good would come out of it. 
Such meetings,” he suggested, “could be had by the 
Governors of their own motion, and some kind of 


3Ibid., p. 11. 
4Tbid., p. 193. 
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an organization, looking to this, it might be well to 
initiate before the Governors who are in Washing- 
ton now leave the Capital. But the Committee on 
Resolutions,” the Governor added, “has thought it 
wise to omit any mention of meetings to be origi- 
nated and held by the Governors themselves, and 
this omission is based on the conviction that when a 
Conference on National matters is desirable it is the 
President of the United States who should take the 
initiative, and from him the invitations to the Con- 
ference should emanate.” Nevertheless, discussion 
arose among the Governors concerning whether the 
proposed resolutions would prevent them from 
meeting independently of the call of the President, 
or might embarrass both the President and the Gov- 
ernors if some Governors should wish to have the 
President assemble the Conference and others 
should oppose. It was finally agreed that there was 
nothing in that declaration that prevented the Gov- 
ernors from calling meetings of their own if they so 
desired. Governor Davidson of Wisconsin explained 
that the committee wanted to leave the President 
free to call a meeting whenever he thought it was 
necessary to have the Governors of the different 
states meet with him. The Committee also wanted 
to leave the Governors absolutely free to correspond 
with each other and to have a Conference of their 
own at any time they wished. The report of the 
Resolutions Committee was thereafter adopted 
unanimously and following an address by William 
Jennings Bryan and some further discussion on the 
part of the Governors, the Conference adjourned 
sine die. 

In many respects this first Conference of Gover- 
nors forecast the future pattern of meetings of the 
permanent Governors’ Conference. The planning 
of an advanced agenda, the rotation of the presid- 
ing officer at the sessions of the Conference meet- 
ings among the several Governors, and serious con- 
cern of the sessions with major problems of public 
policy were from the very beginning characteristic 
of the Governors’ Conference. 


Developing a Permanent Organization 

During the course of the first meeting of the Gov- 
ernors, a committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Governor Augustus E. Willson of Ken- 
tucky “looking to future meetings.” The second 
meeting of the Governors, the first to be held upon 
their own motion, was convened in Washington, 
D. C. on January 18-20, 1910 on the call of the com- 
mittee. Although the conservation of forests and 
water power occupied top place on the agenda of 
the meeting, the attention of the Governors was also 
directed to the State supervision and regulation of 
quasi-public enterprise and uniformity of marriage 


5Ibid., p. 195- 
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and divorce laws. At this meeting an interview was 
arranged with the representatives of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, exploring the possibility of 
cooperation between the respective organizations, 
The third and fourth Conference meetings were 
held at Frankfort and Louisville, Kentucky on No. 
vember 29, 30, and December 1, 1910, and at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey on September 12-16, 1911. The 
practice continued during these early years of ap. 
pointing a committee of three Governors to plan 
the meeting for the following year. It was not until 
the fourth meeting at Spring Lake, New Jersey that 
this committee was actually designated as the Execu- 
tive Committee, authorized to guide the affairs of 
the Conference during the ensuing year. 

During the years 1910 and 1911, the Governors 
gave serious consideration to the development of 
permanent machinery for their Conference. At the 
meeting in Washington in January of 1910, it was 
decided to hold meetings at places other than at the 
national capital. There was agreement among the 
Governors that to meet regularly in Washington 
might entail a risk of excessive federal guidance— 
harmful to the vitality of the Conference. When the 
third meeting of the Governors convened at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, the following rules of procedure 
were adopted and served the Conference until the 
framing of permanent Articles of Organization in 
1912: 

1. There shall not be any permanent President 

of the Conference. 

2. A Governor shall be selected to preside at each 
sitting of the Conference. 

3. The Committee on organization shall make 
recommendation to the Conference, at the end 
of each sitting, of a Governor to preside at the 
next sitting and if the recommendation be 
approved by the Conference, he shall be the 
Chairman for that sitting. 

4. There shall be a permanent Secretary of the 

Conference, selected by the Conference at its 

pleasure. 

5. The proceedings of the Conference shall be 
stenographically reported. 

6. There shall be no rules for the government of 
the Conference in discussion or debate, but all 
proceedings shall be at all times under the 
direction of the Conference itself.® 


At this meeting, Governor-elect Woodrow Wilson 
of New Jersey addressed the assembly on “The Pos- 
sibilities of the Governors’ Conference.” Describing 
the role of the Governors’ Conference in the chang- 
ing complex of American government, Wilson re- 
marked, 

It is an extra-constitutional enterprise, but nat- 


6 Proceedings of the Third Meeting of the Governors of the 
States of the Union, 1910, p. 20. 
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ural, spontaneous, imperative, perhaps creative. If 
it is not constitutional in kind, according to the 
strict uses of that word in America, it is at least in- 
stitutional. If these conferences become fixed an- 
nual events, planned for and carried forward from 
year to year as an habitual means of working to- 
wards common ends of counsel and cooperation, 
this council will at least become an institution, I 
do not know how better to define an institution 
than by saying it isan habitual and systematic way 
of doing something which calls for cooperation and 
a certain union in action. 

If it grows into a dignified and permanent insti- 
tution, it will be because we have found it necessary 
to supply some vital means of cooperation in mat- 
ters which lie outside the sphere of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, matters which the States must regulate but 
which they find it to their interest, and to the inter- 
est of the country as a whole, to regulate according 
to common principles and a very careful adaptation 
to conditions which no one State can control—mat- 
ters in regard to which they ought to act, not neces- 
sarily alike, but with a careful regard to imperative 
consideration of general policy which can be differ- 
ently applied but cannot safely or wisely be dif- 
ferently conceived. In brief, we are setting up, out- 
side the sphere of the Federal Congress, a new in- 
strument of political life, national in its character, 
scope, and intention; an instrument, not of legisla- 
tion, but of opinion, exercising the authority of in- 
fluence, not of law.’ 

In the executive session of the third meeting, 
held in Louisville on December 1, 1910, a perma- 
nent organization, executive committee, secretary 
and budget were discussed and it was decided that 
action be taken to provide for a continuing budget 
for the Conference. It was resolved as the sense of 
the meeting that each Governor bring the matter 
specifically before his legislature. It was the view of 
the Governors that when the matter was properly 
presented before the state legislative bodies they 
would make the needed appropriation for the ex- 
penses connected with the Conference. 

The development of a permanent secretariat for 
the Conference was considered in 1910 and 1911. 
Provision for a permanent secretary-treasurer was 
made in the Articles of Organization adopted De- 
cember 4, 1912, at Richmond, Virginia. Initially, 
however, the functions of secretary and treasurer 
were divided; Ex-Governor John Franklin Fort of 
New Jersey was appointed ‘Treasurer and Miles C. 
Riley of Madison, Wisconsin served as Secretary. 
Several Governors served successively as ‘Treasurer 
and Miles C. Riley continued as Secretary until 
1924 when former Governor Cary A. Hardee of 
Florida became Conference Secretary. 


pp. 43-44. 


At the annual meetings in 1929 and 1930 the Gov- 
ernors considered proposals to establish a secre- 
tarial, research and service staff in connection with 
the Conference and in the 1930 meeting at Salt Lake 
City the Executive Committee presented the follow- 
ing resolution for consideration: 

... the Executive Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference recommends that the Governors’ Con- 
ference provide for a permanent administrative 
committee to act as a research and service organiza- 
tion and as a fact-finding body to furnish any in- 
formation on public questions which may be from 
time to time required by the State governments or 
their branches, departments, or bureaus, and the 
administrative set-up, the financing and all other 
details connected with such permanent administra- 
tive committee, provided the Governors’ Confer- 
ence decides on the same, shall be determined by 
the Governors’ Conference or under its direction’ 

The proposal to establish an organization for 
service to the States was received favorably by the 
Governors, but the Conference decided to postpone 
action until the matter could be given further study. 
At the annual meeting in 1931 the Governors con- 
cluded to abandon the project for the time being. 

Meanwhile, since 1926 the Governors had been 
cooperating with the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation in the several States through their or- 
ganization—The American Legislators’ Association 
which had been organized by Henry W. Toll. 
Under his leadership, this cooperative relationship 
was strengthened as the Council of State Govern- 
ments was formed to serve not only state legislators 
but the administrative officers of the States as well. 
In 1935 the Council undertook a series of research 
studies for the Conference and in 1936 the Gov- 
ernors invited the Council to present a statement 
of its activities at the annual meeting. 

In 1938, upon the retirement of Governor Har- 
dee, the Governors appointed Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council of State Governments, 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. Further cementing the work of the two organ- 
izations was the provision in the Articles of Organ- 
ization of the Council that the President of the 
Council shall be a Governor and that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference 
shall be members of the Board of Managers of the 
Council. 

Although the Governors’ Conference works in 
close cooperation with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the Conference retains its individual 
character. ‘This cooperative relationship is: 

... an expression of the realization on the part 
of each organization that both are working toward 


8 Proceedings—Twenty-Second Annual Conference of Gover- 
nors of the United States, 1930, p. 126. 
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the same goal—better understanding and coopera- 
tion among public officials representing the several 
states and the Federal government. It affords a recip- 
rocal use of each other's particular advantages for 
the promotion of better interstate cooperation. It 
represents a step toward the closer integration of 
all those forces which are concerned with more com- 
prehensive and intelligent governmental action, and 
which see in interstate cooperation a regional ap- 
proach to the problems of the day, and a construc- 
tive coordination of Federal-state activities.’ 


The Work of the Conference 

The annual meetings of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence are for the purpose of providing occasion for 
an exchange of views and experiences. Initially the 
Conference was primarily a deliberative gathering. 
This deliberative role has continued to be its most 
significant function, but added thereto, particularly 
in recent years has been the emerging role of the 
Governors’ Conference as an agency for more effec- 
tive cooperation between the executive departments 
of the States and the Federal Government. As ques- 
tions of nation-wide importance have increasingly 
required State-Federal cooperation, the Conference 
has come to function as an active, continuing part 
of the governmental machinery of the American 
federal system. 

Since 1807, when Thomas Jefferson wrote of the 
desirability for “a more intimate correspondence 


‘between the executives of the several states, and that 


of the Union,’ there has been need of informal 
machinery for communication between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governors col- 
lectively. To meet this need with respect to the 
problem of the conservation of resources, Theodore 
Roosevelt invited the Governors to the meeting 
which initiated the Governors’ Conference and him- 
self participated in its deliberations. Since the 
White House meeting in 1908, the Conference has 
been addressed either in person or by letter by the 
Presidents. 

Woodrow Wilson was active in the Conference 
both as Governor-elect and as Governor. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was likewise active in the 
Conference when Governor, and the Governors were 
guests of President and Mrs. Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park on the occasion of the gist annual meeting in 
1939. The Governors met with President Taft at 
the White House on the occasion of the 1911 meet- 
ing at Richmond, Virginia, and in 1932, when the 
Conference again met in Richmond, President Hoo- 
ver addressed the Governors. Calvin Coolidge at- 


%Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference, 1938, Thirtieth 
Annual Session, p. xxii. 

1”To Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts, June 19, 1807, 
Works, ed. Ford, X, 420. 
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tended the Annapolis meeting in 1918 as Governor. 
elect of Massachusetts and in 1923 the Governog 
met with him on October 20 at the White House 
immediately after the adjourning of the meeting at 
West Baden, Indiana, to confer on the enforcemen 
of the prohibition, immigration and narcotic laws 
President Truman sent a message to the 1945 meet. 
ing of the Conference at Mackinac Island, Michi. 
gan. The President planned to be present at Mack 
nac but shortly before the Conference convened he 
found it necessary to go to the meeting of the Allied 
war leaders at Potsdam. 

Although in its early years the conservation of | 
natural resources and adoption of uniform state 
laws were the two major subjects for Confereng 
consideration, attention of the Governors was jp 
evitably drawn to other matters of nation-wide 
concern. The disturbed relations with Mexico jp 
1916 and the increasing threat of involvement in 
the European War caused national defense to be 
given a major place on the agenda of the meetings 
in 1915 and 1916. 

For several years alter the White House Confer 
ence in 1g08 it was not customary for persons other 
than Governors to address regular sessions of the 
Conference. However, in 1915, the Conference was 
informed of developments on the Mexican border 
by General Mann of the Bureau of Militia in the 
War Department, and General Bixby, who had 
been Chief of Engineers in the War Department 
spoke informally to the Conference concerning the 
Great Lakes to Gulf Waterway. In 1g1g the Con 
ference was addressed by the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Agriculture and Interior. 

In 1916 the annual meeting scheduled to be held 
during the summer at Salt Lake City was postponed 
until December and then held in Annapolis, be 
cause of the Mexican crisis, and during the war 
year of 1917 the Conference did not convene be 
cause in the view of the Executive Committee “the 
duties of the Governors at home in their own States 
were such as to preclude the possibility of thew 
meeting in the usual way." 

During the 1920's problems of agriculture, en 
forcement of the prohibition amendment, improved 
industrial legislation and state administrative reor 
ganization were major topics of consideration by 
the Governors. In the 1930's the Conferénce became 
increasingly concerned with federal-state relations 
and with problems of social welfare and _ relief. 
National defense and the war effort were foremost 
on the Conference agenda during the years 1940 
through 1945, although as World War II drew to 
a close, planning for reconversion to peacetime 
conditions was given increasing attention. 


~ 


11 Proceedings of the Tenth Meeting of the Governors of the 
States of the Union, 1918, p. 55. 
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Governors’ Conference 1908-1946 


During World War II the heads of the armed 
forces, General George C. Marshall and Admiral 
Ernest J. King, and heads of the great federal war 
agencies: the Secretary of the Navy, the Under Sec- 
retary of War, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, Administrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Director of Civilian Defense, and Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, met to- 
gether with the Governors’ Conference. This close 
cooperation between the executive heads of the 
States and the civil and military war administrators 
in Washington contributed greatly to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

The Governors of the States assumed major re- 
sponsibility for developing and maintaining the 
defense and war programs on the home front. The 
Governors set up and staffed the Selective Service 
System in their respective States and worked in 
closest cooperation with the Department of Justice 
in the special problems of wartime law enforce- 
ment. They organized and operated the country- 
wide system of civilian defense. One week after the 
Pearl Harbor attack, when it became apparent that 
the rationing of rubber would be necessary, the 
Governors were asked to assume responsibility for 
the organization of machinery for rationing. Within 
three weeks, rationing boards were functioning in 
every State and every community in the country, 
and: this machinery handled the entire rationing 
program throughout the war. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference working in 
close cooperation with the President's Committee 
on Federal-State Cooperation in the War Effort de- 
veloped uniform motor transport regulations and 
these regulations were adopted by all the States. In 
these and many other respects the Governors dem- 
onstrated in action their resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting in 1941 “... that we re-affirm to 
the President our offer and our intent to cooperate 
in every possible way to preserve the freedom of 
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men and the institutions of free men.”” President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt emphasized this service of 
the Conference when he wrote in his letter of greet- 
ing to the 36th annual meeting, assembled at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania: 

Governors’ Conferences have led to a unity of 
purpose which has served our nation so well in 
peace, and which is serving with increased effect 
during these days of war. Within a comparatively 
short time since the attack upon us, the various 
states have been able to adjust their activities, con- 
vert their agencies and institutions, and mobilize 
their resources for effective unified action against 
the common enemy. 

In anticipation of our inevitable victory it be- 
comes necessary for the states to make plans and 
programs and arrange their resources, so that they 
may continue, individually and collectively, to serve 
the public welfare, and provide the high standard 
of living which the physical and human assets of 
America are capable of producing. 

My congratulations to the Governors’ Conference 
upon the work which it has already accomplished. 
I am confident that the problems and tasks which 
lie ahead will be met by the same cooperative spirit 
which has meant so much to the well-being of our 
nation." 

As the Governors’ Conference now directs its at- 
tention chiefly to the postwar issues confronting the 
states, this history of past accomplishments promises 
that the cooperative pattern of government will be 
equally successful in resolving current problems. 

A new instrument for perfecting the government 
of the Union has been developed by the Governors 
of the States. It is certain to be increasingly em- 
ployed as America turns to consider the emerging 
problems of the future. 


12 Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference, 1942, 34th 
Annual Meeting, p. 16. 


13Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference, 1944, 36th 
Annual Meeting, pp. 3-4 
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Budget Officers to Meet at Asheville 


Tue Executive Committee of the National Association 
of State Budget Officers has decided to hold the next 
annual meeting at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North Car- 
olina, September 19, 20, and 21. 


Insurance Commissioners Meet 


APPROVAL OF model state statutes for the regulation of 
rates of casualty and surety insurance, and fire, marine, 
and inland marine insurance highlighted the 77th annual 
meeting of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Portland, Oregon, June 9-13, 1946. 

The model statutes were jointly devised by an “All- 
Industry Committee” representing various branches of 
the insurance business and by committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners in an effort to 
eliminate conflicts between existing state insurance laws 
and the federal Sherman Anti-Trust Act. These bills 
? provide for the filing of rates by companies with the 
. state insurance department and empower the insurance 

commissioner to disapprove those deemed unfair, in- 
adequate, or unreasonable. 
A model reciprocal state statute to permit regulation 
of the unauthorized sale of insurance by companies dom- 
- iciled in other states was recommended by the Commis- 
sioners for wider adoption. This statute is already in 
force in eleven states and Hawaii. 

Attention was also given to changes in forms on which 
insurance companies report their annual business, to 
7 changes in methods for evaluating securities, and to the 
> development of a uniform war clause in life insurance. 

Robert E. Dineen, New York Superintendent of In- 
surance, was elected Association president to succeed 
James M. McCormack of Tennessee. Seth B. Thompson, 
Oregon insurance commissioner, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Edwin Larson, Florida commissioner, was 
elected chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Supreme Court Upholds State Insurance 
Tax and Licensing Laws 


Two Unitep States Supreme Court opinions (in The 
Prudential Insurance Company vs. L. George Benjamin; 
and F. O. Robertson vs. The People of the State of Cali- 
fornia) delivered by Mr. Justice Rutledge on June 3, 1946, 
‘sustained the legality of state laws relating to the taxation 
of the business of insurance and those providing for the 
licensing of insurance agents. Considerable doubt as to 
the legality of state laws of this type followed the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association decision of the Court 
in 1944 which defined insurance as commerce and ex- 
tended federal regulation to the business of insurance. 
The McCarran Act of 1945 (Public Law 15) gave Con- 
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gressional support to state regulation and taxation of 
insurance as “in the public interest’; but it did not 
resolve all the doubts. 

In the Prudential case, the Court unanimously upheld 
a South Carolina premium tax law levying a higher tax 
on out-of-state companies than on domestic companies. 
The opinion held that “no conceivable violation of the 
commerce clause, in letter or spirit, is presented” by the 
case; and as to the tax discrimination alleged by the 
insurance company, Congress had already declared in the 
McCarran Act that it did not “place on interstate in- 
surance business a burden which it is unable generally 
to bear or should not bear in the competition with local 
business.” 

The Court in the Robertson case declared that sections 
of the California insurance code providing for the licens- 
ing of insurance agents and barring agents from acting 
for insurance companies not admitted to do business in 
the state are constitutional and in the public interest, 
and, further, that they were valid even prior to passage 
of the McCarran Act. Failure to sustain this type of regu- 
lation, according to the majority opinion, would leave a 
state “helpless to protect her people against the grossest 
forms of unregulated or loosely regulated foreign in- 
surance” and would “break down also the system for 
control of purely local insurance business.” 


Incodel 


INcopEL (Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin) will commemorate its 10th anniversary in con- 
junction with its annual meeting at Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, July g-11. The Council of State 
Governments and the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin will join in the meeting. High- 
lighting the conference will be addresses by Incodel 
Chairman Ellwood J. Turner of Pennsylvania, and 
Potomac River Commission Chairman Senator Harold 
Sothoron of Maryland. Consideration of federal-state 
water resources problems including pending federal pol- 
lution legislation, and the future work programs of these 
two interstate river basin commissions are on the pro- 
gram. The federal pollution control bill (H.R.6024), 
sponsored by Chairman Mansfield of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, is scheduled for consideration 
soon on the House floor. Even if the bill passes the 
House, action in the Senate is improbable before the end 
of the 79th Congress because of the heavy legislative 
schedule and the desire for an early adjournment. 


Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies Formed 


MEETING IN NEw York city on May 5th as a part of the 
National Planning Conference, sponsored by the Amer- 
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Around the States 


ican Society of Planning Officials, representatives of 
twenty-two state planning development agencies formed 
a new organization of state officials. Don C. Wecks, Direc- 
tor, Michigan Planning Commission, was named Presi- 
dent of the new association and Raymond V. Long, 
Director, Virginia State Planning Board, was named Vice- 
President. Members of the Executive Committee include 
the foregoing officers and Hugh Denney, Director, Mis- 
souri State Department of Resources and Development, 
Jefferson City; W. O. Dobbins, Jr., Director, Alabama 
State Planning Board, Montgomery; Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, Executive Director, New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission, Concord; V. B. Stanbery, 
Chief of Technical Staff, California State Reconstruction 
and Reemployment Commission, Sacramento. 


Study of Water Pollution in New York 


A THOROUGHGOING sTuby of pollution in the waters of 
New York state will be launched at once by New York's 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 
Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag is Committee Chair- 
man. The study will be made pursuant to a mandate of 
the 1946 Legislature, which authorized the Interstate 
Committee to undertake the task in recognition of its ex- 
tensive work in pollution abatement in interstate waters. 

Assemblyman Ostertag has designated a subcommittee 
on pollution-abatement, comprised of legislators, state 
and interstate officials, representatives of the municipali- 
ties, industry, and conservation organizations. The sub- 
committee will hold a series of regional conferences to 
study the extent and degree of pollution in the waters 
of New York state, together with ways and means of 
dealing with the problem. 

Membership of the subcommittee includes: Senators 
Chauncey B. Hammond, Walter J. Mahoney, and Floyd 
E. Anderson; Assemblymen Elisha T. Barrett, Wheeler 
Milmoe, George W. Foy, and John S. Thompson; Attor- 
ney General Nathan L. Goldstein; C. Chester DuMond, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and Alger B. Chapman, 
Commissioner of Taxation and Finance. 

Advisory members of the committee include Perry B. 
Duryea, Conservation Commissioner; Dr. Edward S. God- 
frey Jr., Commissioner of Health; Dr. M. P. Catherwood, 
Commissioner of Commerce; Frank C. Moore, State 
Comptroller; Earl Devendorf, assistant director, sanita- 
tion division, Department of Health; W. D. Bresinhan, 
assistant attorney general; Seth G. Hess, director, Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission; James H. Allen, executive 
secretary, Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin; Martin Hilfinger, president of the Associated 
Industries of New York Inc., a representative of the New 
York State Conservation Council; Morgan Strong, repre- 
senting the Conference of Mayors; and Lee Keator, presi- 
dent of the New York State Associations of the Izaak 
Walton League. 


Oregon Committee Studies 
Rural Planning and Zoning 


Last JANUARY Governor Snell of Oregon appointed Com- 
missioner of Public Works Wm. A. Bowes of Portland, 
as chairman of a committee composed of seventeen mem- 


‘bers from various sections of the state. This committee 


was to study conditions existing in the fringe and rural 
areas of the state, and present a report to the Governor, 
together with suggested legislation before the next session 
of the legislature. 

The personnel of the committee includes representa- 
tives from the city, county, and state levels of govern- 
ment, as well as two representatives of the rural or farm 
groups, and one of the realty association. 

It will be the function of this committee to develop a 
type of control for fringe areas outside of incorporated 
cities, to give some authority to boards of County Com- 
missioners, cooperating with municipalities, to bring a 
measure of order out of the chaos now developing adja- 
cent to and around cities. Farming areas need not be 
affected by this proposed legislation, but there must be 
an understanding of what is right and what is wrong if 
cities are to grow and expand in an orderly fashion. 

Oregon has one large city and a great number of 
smaller ones from 500 to 25,000 population, most of 
which do not have any type of zoning or plannihg regu- 
lations. With the impact of the war, industries sprang 
up all over the state, and for the first time cities, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, became conscious of the need 
for regulation and zone control. What would have been 
good residential areas are now populated with both 
industrial and residential developments, and what would 
have been excellent industrial areas are now partially 
spoiled by residential and similar uses. 

Questionnaires were sent out by the committee to all 
states having county planning and/or zoning, in an 
effort to learn just what their experiences have been with 
that type of legislation. Planning officials, realtors, and 
Grange leaders were contacted in each such state. This 
material has been tabulated and a report on it, together 
with a comparative study of the enabling acts of the vari- 
ous states, has been prepared. 

During the next two months hearings will be held in 
several cities which have definite problems, to ascertain 
just what those problems are, and how they can be solved. 

It is the feeling of the committee that this on-the- 
ground investigation of local conditions, combined with 
the study of the experiences of other states will aid them 
in drawing up the recommendations for the Governor 
and suggested legislation to carry them out. 

This committee will decide and so recommend to the 
Governor what future planning and zoning regulations 
in Oregon should be, for both large and small cities, and 
will attempt to bring together the thinking of both the 
cities and the rural communities in all parts of the state. 
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Final Report of the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Legislative Methods, Practices, 
Procedures and Expenditures. State of New York, 
Albany, 1946. 236 pages. 


ConcLupING one of the most comprehensive investiga- 
tions of a state Legislature to be undertaken in recent 
years, the New York Joint Committee, Senator Floyd E. 
Anderson, Chairman, has completed the report of its 
findings and recommendations in this extremely impor- 
tant publication. The final report supplements those 
topics covered in the Interim Report of the Committee, 
issued in March, 1945. The earlier report was concerned 
primarily with legislative expenditures and personnel 
requirements for the legislature. The present report 
deals, in large measure, with the orderly and deliberative 
disposition of legislative business, the organization and 
operation of standing committees, legislative research 
facilities, bill drafting and law revision, compensation of 
legislators and provisions regulating lobbying. More 
detailed review of the Committee recommendations will 
subsequently be published in State GoveRNMENT. Sen- 
ator Anderson described the organization and objectives 
of the Committee in the November, 1944 issue of STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Interstate Compacts. Four Volumes. Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, Denver, 1946. 


THe WATER CONSERVATION Boarp has pub- 
lished a very useful compilation of material with respect 
to interstate water compacts. Clifford H. Stone, Director 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, observes in 
the foreword that prior to the publication of these vol- 
umes “no one has brought together under one cover the 
most valuable materials on this subject.” 

Treatises on water compacts, on the equitable appor- 
tionment of interstate waters, on federal-state interests 
in river systems and on the intricate and conflicting 
phases of water utilization control are scattered among 
the various law journals, reports of state and interstate 
committees and commissions and in many miscellaneous 
publications. 

Important rulings with respect to interstate waters 
have been rendered by the United States Supreme Court. 
These volumes, therefore, will be of greatest value to 
state officials and to all others interested and concerned 
in the problem of water resources development and 
management. 

Material brought together in the first volume includes 
articles appearing in various law journals. Volume II 
includes a compilation of articles from various sources, 
including a number of addresses and briefs concerning 
interstate litigation and cases decided in the federal 
courts. Volume III is a reprint of the monograph “Sov- 
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ereign Rights and Relations in the Control and Use of 
American Waters” by Ernest C. Carmen. Volume IV 
contains sections from the report of the National Re- 
clamation Association, entitled “Preservation of Integrity 
of State Water Laws,” the text of interstate water com- 
pacts to which Colorado is a party, and, finally, a bibli- 
ography on interstate compacts. 


Social Security and Related Services in Michigan, 
Their Administration and Financing, by Claude 
R. Tharp. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 16, 


1946. 180 pp. 


ALTHOUGH THE History of public assistance in the state 
of Michigan dates back to the period before the state was 
admitted to the Union, the greatest developments in pub- 
lic assistance for indigent persons have occurred since 
1931. 

Mr. Tharp has divided his study of the social security 
and related services into four sections: 

1. Public assistance which includes the “categorical 
aids”—aid to the aged, to dependent children, and to 
the blind, soldiers’ relief, and general relief; 

2. Welfare services for children and handicapped 
persons; 

g. Health and medical services; and 

4. Social insurance which includes workmen's compen- 
sation, unemployment compensation, old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and the railroad employee retirement 
system. 

A comprehensive bibliography and index complete the 
volume. 

Social Security and Related Services in Michigan, 
Their Administration and Financing should be of inter- 
est to all persons—social workers, administrators, or legis- 
lators—concerned with the development and administra- 
tion of the social security program in the states. 


Texas Looxs Angap: Vol. I, The Resources of 
Texas. Austin: The University of Texas, 1944. 


365 pp. $1.00. 


The Resources of Texas is the first volume in the series, 
“Texas Looks Ahead,” and is a compilation of twenty- 
nine articles, written by members of the faculty of the 
University of Texas. These articles concern the human 
and material resources of the state and suggest the de- 
velopment and utilization of these resources which can 
be anticipated in the near future. Illustrations and 
charts supplement each article. 

The book should be of interest to all persons con- 
cerned with state policy as regards industrial and tech- 
nological development and with the conservation of 
natural resources. 
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Public Works 


Tue Urcenr DericieENcCy APPROPRIATION BILL, 
H.R.6601, provides $35,000,000 in additional funds for 
public works planning under Title V of the War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion Act of 1944. The total of 
previous appropriations for this purpose was $30,000,000. 
The estimated total cost of public works planned under 
this program to date is approximately one billion dollars, 
most of which will be in the form of sewer and water 
and educational facilities. It will be recalled, however, 
that the advances are repayable and are for planning 
only—not construction, 


Social Security 

House Ways AND Means has completed 
its Comprehensive hearings on proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act. The hearings, which began last 
February, encompassed (1) old age and survivors’ in- 
surance, (2) public assistance, and (3) unemployment 
compensation. Numerous state officials presented testi- 
mony on public assistance and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Upon completion of the hearings in June, the com- 
mittee announced that it had approved an amendment to 
raise the OAST tax rate trom 1 per cent to 1.5 per cent 
effective for a five-year period beginning January 1, 1947. 
Phe committee also indicated approval, in principle, of 
proposals to provide unemployment compensation cov- 
erage for maritime workers under regulation of the states 
in which they reside, and to give veterans credit for the 
period of their military service under the old age and 
survivors’ insurance system. With respect to public as- 
sistance, the committee directed its technical staff to 
submit plans for increasing the federal government's 
participation in aid to the needy. Committee action is 
expected later on the question of extending unemploy- 
ment Compensation coverage to other groups not now 
covered, but the committee showed no inclination to 
alter the existing basic federal-state cooperative pattern. 


Reorganization Plans 

IN May, President Truman submitted to Congress three 
reorganization plans dealing with the executive agencies 
of the federal government. The major items included 
(1) continuance of the National Housing Agency as a 
consolidation of all housing activities of the federal gov- 
ernment, and (2) extensive transfer of functions to the 
Federal Security Agency and abolition of the Social Secur- 
ity Board. The President also indicated that he would 
shortly ask for legislation to give FSA departmental 
status. These reorganization plans will take effect auto- 
matically 60 days after being presented to Congress, un- 
less disapproved by concurrent resolutions. Resolutions 
to disapprove the plans have been introduced and com- 
mittee hearings were conducted in the House during 
June. 


Flour Allocations 

DURING THE critical flour shortage that developed in May 
and June, the Purchasing Committee of the Council of 
State Governments successfully enlisted the aid of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in providing flour alloca- 
tions for the benefit of state institutions. A plan was 
worked out whereby the federal government sold flour 
from its reserves direct to the states on a percentage basis 
of 1945 second quarter requirements. Complete details 
as to how to proceed were sent by the Council’s Wash- 
ington office to all state purchasing officials. On June 4 
the Purchasing Committee held a follow-up meeting with 


. ofhcials of the Department of Agriculture to iron out pro- 


cedural difficulties in the allocation program. It is ex- 
pected that the critical shortage in flour will ease some- 
what as the new wheat crop comes on the market. 


Employment Services 

LEGISLATION to fix a definite date for return of the em- 
ployment services to state operation seems assured before 
adjournment of the 7gth Congress. On June 11 the 
House passed the 1947 appropriation bill for the Labor 
Department and the Federal Security Agency (H.R. 
6739). This bill provides that the employment services 
shall be returned to the states on October 1, 1946, and 
it also appropriates over $51,000,000 for grants to the 
states for the remainder of the fiscal year. Thus the Sen- 
ate, by approval of either the so-called Dirksen Bill (H.R. 
1437) or the above described appropriation bill, can 
complete Congressional action to effect a prompt trans- 
fer of the employment services back to state operation. 


Taxation 

THE SupREME Court has handed down a unanimous de- 
cision holding that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, a federal agency, is liable for payment of local taxes 
on certain machinery owned by its subsidiaries (RFC v. 
Beaver County, on appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania). The opinion said in part: 

Concepts of real property are deeply rooted in state tradi- 
tions, customs, habits, and laws. Local tax administration is 
geared to those concepts. ‘To permit the states to tax, and 
yet to require them to alter their long-standing practice of 
assessments and collections, would create . . . contusion and 
resultant hampering of local tax machinery. . .. 


Legislative Miscellany 

H.R.4510, relating to an interstate water compact be- 
tween Colorado and New Mexico, was signed by the 
President on June 11 and is Public Law 408. 

‘Two omnibus waterway project measures are now mov- 
ing through Congress. On June 6 the House passed a 
Rivers and Harbors Bill (H.R.6047) and sent it to the 
Senate. Early action is also expected on H.R.6597, Omni- 
bus Flood Control Bill, 
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